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Today’s Severe Labor Shortage Makes It Im- 
portant to Know Exactly What You May and 
May Not Do in Giving Pay Increases. Penalties 
Can Be Avoided by Knowing and Granting Al- 
lowable Pay Increases. 


Job Evaluation 
under Wage Stabilization 


By C.. Canspy BAaLpDERSTON 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


sign over the door reading as follows: ‘“The Wages of Sin Have Never Been 
Reduced.’’ Observing it, a Philadelphia executive remarked, ‘‘Perhaps that 
is the reason sin has never had a strike.”’ 

I couldn’t help but be reminded of that sign when I contrasted the subject of 
today’s discussion with the subject of a talk two years ago. That topic was ‘‘Pay- 
roll Flexibility,’’ which in normal times is of fundamental importance to each firm, 
and to the nation as a whole, because the flexibility of total payroll helps each busi- 
ness to survive, or at least to remain competitive. 


Tse is a little chapel in Germantown, a suburb of Philadelphia, which has a 


Pants, Coat and Vest 


ow we are considering another aspect of wage administration, namely, how you 
N can evaluate jobs and establish wage schedules under a wage ‘‘freeze.’’ The 
present dread of inflation causes the nation to seek wage stability with only a mini- 
mum amount of flexibility. 

You have heard the story perhaps of the pants, coat and vest. The hourly 
payroll has been likened to the pants, ‘‘absolutely indispensable’; the overhead 
payroll to the coat, “‘can be taken off or removed when things get too hot’’; the 
administrative payroll to the vest, “‘ornamental and sometimes collects the gravy.’ 

This discussion will have to do with the pants and coat, but I will have little, 
it anything, to say about the vest. Nor are we going to discuss wage stabilization 
and inflation except to remark that the choice is between national belt tightening 
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JOB EVALUATION UNDER WAGE STABILIZATION 


that is systematic and controlled, and chaotic belt tightening which is the result 
of inflation. | 

It is not necessary to argue that a war of the magnitude of this one makes a 
reduction of our standards of life inescapable. That our standards will fall has 
been prescribed already by the god of war. We can do nothing about it. It is 
within the power of our government, however, to decide how the hardships are to 
be apportioned. Ineffective action leads to inflation, the ruthless destroyer of the 
middle class and the fruits of democratic capitalism, the enemy of the widows and 
the little people who have hoarded their savings. 

I will begin by indicating the type of wage program that might be considered 
sound in peace time, and then analyzing how much or how little of this program can 
be developed at the moment. 


The Conflict of Desires of Workers 


INCE wage administration touches the emotions of men as well as their pocket- 

books, it is important to recognize the essential difference between basic com- 
pensation, by which I mean base rates and salaries, and incentives. This difference 
touches a fundamental conflict in the desires and thinking of employes, the desire 
for security on the one hand, and for incentive rewards on the other. 

Under a completely developed plan of wage administration, base rates will be 
set systematically and with care, because to the worker they are part of his protection 
as well as a reflection of his status in the company. Incentive pay would also be 
used wherever possible in order to draw forth from each individual his best efforts 
and initiative. The incentive rates should likewise be set systematically and with 
care so men in similar work will know that their incentive pay reflects their individ- 
ual performance accurately. . 

One approach to wage setting is to ask yourself, ‘“What are the motives that 
influence most workers?’’ One is the desire for money for what it will buy. A 
young negro boy used to get $22 a week, of which he spent $20 for his living and $2 
for liquor and was happy. Recently he has been earning $72 a week in a shipyard, 
of which he spent $20 for living and $52 for liquor. He decided to quit because the 
job was alright, the pay was alright, but in the old days of $22 pay he could con- 
sume the $2 worth of liquor and remain healthy and happy. Now he can’t stand 
the $52 worth of liquor. 


Base Rate a Mark of Status 


NOTHER motive that causes people to work or not to work is the fear of losing. 
A their jobs. This fear is deep rooted and powerful, and ever present. Another 
is the desire for status,—status among one’s associates and acquaintances—in the 
company or office. The necessity of giving workers a sense of status has a direct 
bearing on wage policy because to many workers, if not to all, the base rate differen- 
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tiates their job from the job of their associates. Their base rate is a mark of status 
in their eyes. 

There is still another motive,—the desire to get ahead. It influences, or should 
influence our whole promotional plan and our thinking as to where incentive pay 


is applicable. 


Individual Differences 


sycHoLocists have noted that some workers are twice as efficient as others in the 
P same department. You have doubtless seen the efficiency reports from shop and 
office departments that tend to bear out this general statement. I hesitate to impose 
a generalization upon you for it has been said, ‘‘All generalities are usually false, 
including this one,’’ but there are individual differences in human ability, and in 
performance. The best worker is likely to be twice as efficient as the worst. If 
you keep in mind this theory of individual differences, you should leave unexplored 
no practical opportunity for the use of incentive pay. Incentives haven’t been used 
as greatly as they might have been. | 

It has been said many times that wages are at the heart of sound personnel ad- 
ministration. This isa point that should be emphasized over and over again. Good 
wage administration is not a substitute for sound industrial relations; it is at the 
heart or core of the problem, however, and all the other things you do are affected 
by it. Wage administration cannot therefore be ignored if you expect to have a well 
rounded personnel program. 

What are the objectives of the wage program that we would like to use in peace 
time? The objective would be three-fold. The first is to establish a satisfactory 
internal alignment of base rates in accordance with the relative difficulty and re- 
sponsibility of the jobs. : 

The second is to maintain a satisfactory relationship of the general. level of 
rates within the company to the general level of comparable rates in the community 
from which the employes are drawn. 

The third is to employ incentive pay where performance is measurable and tasks 
can be set with consistency. 


Research N. ecessary 


O ATTAIN these three objectives requires certain procedures or techniques. The 
T first of these techniques might be described as fact finding, or analysis; the 
second, the daily application of the result of.the analysis in the handling of opera- 
tions. The research portion includes job analysis or job evaluation, and the setting 
up of a schedule of base rates or salaries. It also includes the standardization and 
time and motion studies necessary to set task times or piece rates that are consistent 
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with each other and that match the operating standards that have been created for 
the office or for the plant. The research portion of this program will therefore in- 
clude job analysis, leading to a schedule of base rates, and a time study program 
leading to task times or output standards. 

Returning now to this systematic wage schedule, what steps would be involved 
in creating it? You would first make an accurate description of the job content of 
each payroll title. If you have 100 designations you would need 100 job descrip- 
tions. Second, you would make an evaluation of each job in accordance with its 
difficulty and responsibility either by ranking or by rating, or better by both meth- 
ods. There is no God-given accuracy about the process of job evaluation, because 
the result merely represents the consensus of a group of informed individuals, nothing 
more. ! : 

Third, you would determine the market rates for the community and/or the 
industry. 

A wage schedule should combine the internal alignment resulting from the 
evaluation step with the general level of rates for the community resulting from the 
market survey. The ladder diagram or internal alignment that results from your 
job evaluation is married with the general level of rates obtained in the community 
from which you draw your help. The combination gives you your wage schedule 
for your plant. The wage schedule then becomes the systematic guide for the setting 
of rates for individual employes. | 


Pricing Jobs 


b pee final step described as the marriage of the results of two other steps, is in 
reality the pricing of jobs, i.e., the setting of a single price or of a price range for 
each one. 7 

In view of the wage freeze orders 9250 and 9328, how much of this program can 
still be carried out? Ifa company’s rates have not yet been increased by 15 per cent 
above the level of January 1, 1941, then the entire program can be followed. How- 
ever, the increase in general company level must obviously be limited to 15 per cent 
under the Little Steel Formula. 


Breakdown of Jobs 


F, HOWEVER, a company’s rates or salaries have already been increased by the full 
I 15 per cent, then its ability to improve the internal alignment of its job rates or 
salaries is restricted. Since the wage freezing order eliminated the opportunity to 
correct inter-plant inequalities, what can youdo? If you already have a wage sched- 
ule developed systematically by job analysis and evaluation, you can be devoutly 
thankful because you have in your hands an instrument which will serve you well in 
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the troublous days ahead. Suppose you haven't! Even if your rates are out of 
alignment internally,—as they may be,—some significant gains can still be made. 
The making of careful job descriptions may be accompanied by the analysis of each 
position or job in order to study the relation of the job content as‘it now is upon the 
requirements for hiring. 

For instance, because general construction inspectors could not be obtained this 
job was broken down into excavation inspector, plumbing inspector, etc., for which 
the hiring requirements would be more narrow. 

A drafting job was broken down so women could master the work more quickly. 
It was the job of drawing topographical maps. These maps involve 5 plates, brown, 
blue, red, and soon. Some of the plates require contour lines, and some straight 
lines. The breakdown of this drafting job has permitted the women with curves to 
draw the contour lines, and other ladies to draw the straight lines that are used to 
represent longitude and latitude. 

Your jobs, as now constituted, may involve too great responsibilities for the 
people that can be hired. The job content may be too great; the duties too varied; 
the responsibilities too wide, and too heavy. In short, the jobs may not match the 
powers of available men and women, and analysis of the job content should then 
result in new job descriptions with hiring specifications that will make the employ- 
ment problem more easy. 


Regrading of Jobs 


ESPITE the prohibition against rate increases to correct interplant inequalities, 
D jobs may be regraded or re-evaluated if their job content changes. Since the 
job content may very well be reduced to facilitate hiring,—the result of the creating 
of new descriptions reflecting new combinations of duties may provide a basis for 
correcting some of the worst cases of internal malalignment. 

How many of the steps towards the developing of a first class schedule of salaries 
and job rates can still be taken? 

1. The making of job descriptions is still O.K. and useful. It is necessary for 
job evaluation and for job analysis. 

2. The grading or evaluation of jobs in accordance with relative difficulty is 
still important, except that you can correct your internal alignment only to the 
extent that job rate increases are approved. Your ability to correct your internal 
alignment completely is less now than before April 8, 1943, and much less than 
before October 3, 1942. ; 

3. The making of locality wage rate surveys is still O.K., if you wish to know 
how the locality hiring rates are running. But they are no longer useful in making 
adjustments in your general rate level. They may help you in preparing a case for 
the War Labor Board but the latter will have its own figures. 
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4. The preparation of a systematic schedule is a guide for hiring, and for pro- 


motion in pay. It is still essential as the basis for the setting of individual salaries 
in a sound and consistent manner. 


Merit Increases 


nis brings us to the use or application of such a schedule. You may be able to 
te it into effect only in part because of the restrictions imposed by Order 9328, 
but having an ideal schedule is still worth while because your employes will be 
faced with rising prices. There is terrific pressure welling up under our domestic 
prices; price increases will affect the living costs of your employes, causing them and 
their wives to be unhappy with their existing rates of pay. They will come to you 
for increases, and so you will be subjected to pressure from individuals and from 
groups. You can’t give a merit increase to a group, but you can give merit increases 
to individuals. | 

If you merely grease those wheels ‘‘that creak the loudest,’’ and if you fail to 
have in your possession a systematic wage schedule as a guide for the handling of 
individual cases, your wage set up may become even more chaotic than it is today. 
That's the reason a wage schedule representing what ought to be is a helpful and almost 
necessary instrument, even though you cannot adopt it completely at the moment. 


Salary Reviews 


N APPLYING your schedule, whether it be a bad schedule, or a good one resulting 
l from careful evaluation, you can institute a system of periodic salary reviews. 
One company reviews each case four times a year, according to a definite system of 
control in the personnel office. Each individual on the payroll has a card in the 
tickler file of the personnel director. Each case is brought up for review every 13 
weeks by a committee consisting of the line supervisor and that supervisor's superior, 
together with the personnel director. The man may not have his rate increased 
every 13 weeks, but at least he knows his case has been reviewed. If he is passed 
by without an increase two times in succession, it is incumbent upon his supervisor 
to tell him why. 

You will find the same sort of salary review in the Westinghouse Company, in 
R. H. Macy, and many other companies. It helps to bring to bear on each case, 
periodically and systematically, the judgment of those who are in a position to watch 
and to know about each worker’s performance. 

You know of the widow who wanted to get her boy located as office boy out- 
side the boss's office, feeling that there his work would be noticed. This desire 
for recognition is in the heart of every individual who works. If you can’t do that 
much for your employes, you haven't a personnel program. 
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Man Rating 


HE periodical salary reviews can be supplemented by some kind of man rating or 
‘Teas rating,—as it frequently is called. By man rating I mean the same kind 
of systematic evaluation of the performance of each individual person that you have 
in job rating with reference to each individual job. Here we are talking about the 
appraisal of the work of individual employes as distinct from jobs. I am not as 
enthusiastic about man rating as about job rating, because it is more difficult to do, 
and the results have always seemed to me less satisfactory. Yet, with pressure for 
merit increases, you need some method of keeping your answers consistent. Other- 
wise you will raise the man who asks for the increase, and ignore the man who is 
quiet. 

Companies could do more than they have done to develop a systematic arrange- 
ment for focusing attention upon the performance or contribution of each individual 
employe. They can develop a simple rating system that will take into account the 
quantity of work done, the quality or thoroughness of that work, the versatility of 
the man, and his cooperativeness. Note that, except for quantity of work, these are 
imponderables that are hard to measure, so that the result is merely the consensus of 
a few informed people. , 
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If You Want a Stable Willing Labor Force Look 
to the Matters Outside Your Factory Gates, as 
Well as to Those Inside. The Worker Does 


Not Leave Half of Himself Outside When he 
Enters. 


Worker 
Indifference 


By Rosert L. SuTHERLAND 


University of Texas 
Austin, Tex. 


taking part in unauthorized strikes—these and many other alleged ‘‘labor 
problems’’ are common subjects for discussion among the managers of war 
plants. Although the discussion of these problems is now so common that almost 
everyone feels qualified to express an opinion, many of the arguments which take 
place ignore basic causes. 

‘*Worker indifference’ is not the malady; it is a symptom—a symptom of under- 
lying conditions which need attention. Instead of analyzing the surface and nega- 
tive aspect of the problem, it is well to begin more fundamentally with the motives 
which are prerequisite in the lives of anyone for the development of a positive “‘sense 
of responsibility,’ Such an understanding will make it easier to discover the ingre- 
dients of group morale and of personal efficiency. 


ee. attitudes of indifference on the job, participation in race riots, 


Regular Habits of Living 


any words have been bandied about concerning these matters, but little serious 
M effort made in the objective analysis of them. Such an analysis would reveal 
that the important factors involved are neither mysterious nor complex, but putting 
the implied solutions into action is not a simple matter. What then are the bases 
for the development within a person or a group of a sense of responsibility? 

Regular habits of living and of community relationship make for ‘‘responsibility.’’ With 
the uprooting of industrial populations, with 95% of those who build the ships 
strangers to ship building, how could one expect regular habits of living to charac- 
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terize the behavior of thousands of war time employees. Rather, one can be amazed 
that the adjustment has been made so successfully and that the rate of production is 
exceeding its time schedule. 

Nevertheless, much more could be done to speed the development of regular 
habits of living among the new industrial population. More attention could be 
given to solving problems of housing, of marketing, of educating the children of 
migrant workers, of teaching the skills of a new job, of helping newcomers form 
friendships and discover community resources for recreation. 

In the past, home ownership, church membership, school attendance, and per- 
sonal acquaintance with the employer have made for community stability and per- 
sonal integrity. Now, new bonds must be developed quickly if the stranger in the 
industrial city is to follow responsible ways of living and not resort to reckless spend- 
ing, excessive drinking and participation in race riots for his excitement. | 


Make a Dollar—Spend It 


AMILY and neighborhood ‘expectations’ make for responsibility. Most members of 
F the managerial group work hard, try to avoid errors, take pride in their achieve- 
ments, and assume civic responsibilities because their intimate associates in the 
family and in the community expect them to be successful. 

But there are thousands of other persons in America who have had no such 
intimate culture of expectations surrounding their development. From their early 
years, they have learned to work for a dollar and then spend it for a good time. When 
depressions made work scarce, they went on relief and were made by the community 
to feel like ‘‘reliefers.'"" Their own family life has grown on a hit or miss basis with 
immediate pleasures or quarrels more important than long time planning. 

In short, they have never been inducted into the ‘‘American way of living.” 
They have not been touched by the inner drive of ambition because they have never 
felt the outer pull of society’s expectations that they will succeed. Ambition is 
neither innate nor accidental. It comes to the person whose associates hold him in 
high regard, give him responsibility, and congratulate him for his achievements. 
A high percentage of war time workmen have never known the compulsive power 
of such attitudes. 


Right and Wrong Side of Tracks 


ass appeal is no substitute for the intimate influence of family and friends. A 
M movie star’s occasional admonition to 8,000 workers that Uncle Sam is de- 
pending on them as home front fighters is too wholesale and impersonal to have 
lasting effect. Not until one’s close associates expect him to succeed, praise him for 
his high production in a war plant, ask him about his newly purchased home, invite 
him to join a lodge or a service club, congratulate him on his son’s graduation from 
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high school—not until these and a hundred other incentives for frugality and stable 
family living come to him will he shift psychologically from the ‘‘wrong’’ to the 
““right’’ side of the tracks. 

How can these new recruits for the American way of life be successfully inducted? 
How can the one-third who have been forgotten—not so much economically, as in 
personal attitudes and group sentiments—now be ‘‘counted in’’ as participating 
members of the community? No one approach will accomplish the task alone, but 
any relationship which will strengthen their family pride, their desire for neighbor- 
hood improvements, and their feeling of importance in the total community will 
help. Personnel managers should consider as their allies all community agencies 
which have as their purpose the improvement of personal adjustment and the 
strengthening of family life. Encouragement should be given to the churches and 
especially to the small groups within the churches, to the YMCA’s and YWCA’s, 


Boy and Girl Scouts, Family Welfare Agencies, and all other organized attempts to 
personalize American ideals. 


How to Personalize Industry 


Nvustry itself also needs to become more personalized. As the public relations 
I officer of the army notifies the home town paper of a soldier’s heroic deeds, so 
the war plant should notify local newspapers of excellent performance by one of their 
men. The background of every worker should be known to the employer. The 
names of new workers should be learned quickly, relationships established with 
other workers from the same community or the same state, encouragement given to 
the organization of clubs, athletic teams, and any other memberships which will 
convert an aggregate of thousands of individuals into a network of intimate personal 
relationships. Only as each individual is regarded as a unique person with special 


abilities will strength be given to his self-esteem, ambition, and sense of responsi- 
bility. 


Participation Is the Answer 


Cc the workers in a large enterprise feel personally responsible for its success 
when each of them plays such a small part? The answer is that they can and 
do feel responsible when one important condition is met—when they have a share 
in planning the work and take pride in the result. 

Too long ‘‘management and the workers’’ has been a phrase repeated glibly as 
though the two groups were distinct entities. Managers, supervisors, and foremen 
are all ‘‘workers.’’ On the other hand, when a worker at a lathe is asked by the 
foreman to help train a new employee, he is at that moment a part of the “‘manage- 
ment.’’ He has a new responsibility which calls out new abilities. Infact, in 
his own feelings he is ‘‘the company”’. 
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All members of an enterprise must share responsibility for production if morale 
and output are to be high. The following are a few of the ways of increasing this 
condition of participation: 

Recognizing and rewarding any employee for new ideas about improved tools or 
methods of production. 

Recognizing any employee for special loyalty or industry or for special skill in 
building morale among his associates. 

Presenting individual workers or small groups of workers with problems which 
they are to help solve, instead of always issuing office-made orders, many of which 
do not “‘fit’’ and have to be revised. 


Develop Responsibility 


eo the “‘boys in the plant’’ feel a part of the company itself. They will 
do that only if they are given responsibility—not an overdose at once but 
given responsibility gradually and then taught how to assume more. No one will 
voluntarily work hard unless he has freedom to take part in some measure of plan- 
ning, setting of goals, and feeling proud of achievements. 

For example, labor unions could have a tremendous influence in preventing 
race riots if high officials in government and management appealed in the right way 
for their help. Through their intimate association with migrant workers, many of 
whom belong to no other community group except the union, they could educate 
for law and order far more effectively than the boss who depends upon the loud 
speaker system for his appeal. But if unions are known only as conflict groups, 
then the leaders develop skill only as fighters—fighters of the ‘“‘company.’’ Re- 
defining this relationship into one of mutual responsibility is the greatest. single 
challenge for labor relations of the next decade. 

Working with other personnel on the basis of small group relationships. En- 
courage foremen to meet as an association to discuss problems of production as well 
as to develop social and recreational activities. Distributing responsibility to inner 
groups and to large numbers of individuals requires great intelligence, ingenuity, 
and patience. In the past an impatient and worried management has too often 
tried to carry the whole burden of planning itself—and in so doing has become a 
major cause of ‘‘worker indifference.”’ 

The above suggestions are only a few of the many possible ways for increasing 
participation. The intelligent plant manager will think of hundreds of other oppor- 
tunities for getting rid of responsibility himself by sharing it with others. Every 
time he learns a new way of sharing a problem with someone else in the plant (and 
also sharing credit for its solution) he will discover that he has helped that person 
develop a new “‘sense of responsibility’’. 
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Clear-cut Flexible Organization of Personnel 


[ greqewete of a production-minded but not personnel-minded management is 
the practice of employing a backlog of workers who only go through the mo- 
tions of keeping busy while they are waiting for work to develop. Nothing is 
more demoralizing than indefinite assignments and confused job placements. Every 
member of an organization should know exactly what is expected of him each day, 
and also know why his part is important. Personal explanations are needed, a trip 
through the plant showing the relationship of one operation to another will help, 
and the use of carefully prepared movies will show graphically the organization of 
the work and the importance of the product in the nation’s war effort. 

The placement of workers should be definite and their responsibilities clear- 
cut, but at the same time the organization should remain flexible. Personnel in- 
terviewers are needed, not merely in the main office, but near the line of production 
where complaints can be heard quickly, the abilities of workers studied first-hand, 
and reassignments recommended without delay. Aptitude testing will help, but it 
is no Utopian solution. 

There is no substitute for the personal discovery by a supervisor of the feelings 
of a worker about his job, of how the worker thinks the company could be improved, 
and of where in the plant he thinks he could work most efficiently. Not all of his 
suggestions will be feasible, but all of them can be heard, and some will prove useful. 
A worker’s constructive suggestion unheeded by a supervisor quickly turns into a 
sour attitude of complaint. . The largest organization need not be impersonal in 
this respect if it has indoctrinated its staff with the personnel point of view. 


Group Pride Increases Personal Responsibility 


ot all competition is constructive. Nevertheless, friendly rivalry among units 
N in production often leads to group pride which increases the individual's 
self-respect and ambition. A person thinks more highly of himself if he belongs 
to a family, a club, a company, or any other group of which he is proud. A new- 
comer to an industry will be proud of his work-group only if there is high morale 
among the old-timers. 

High morale among both old and newcomers is built through just dealings with 
all persons in an organization, through a contagious example of sincerity and self- 
sacrifice set by the leaders, and through a desire on their part to teach others to 
participate more fully in the responsible business of planning production and of 
maintaining high morale and efficiency in every phase of the work. These are the 
simple ingredients of worker responsibility. But though they are simple, only the 
most intelligent and devoted members of management can put them into effect 
skillfully. In fact, this challenge may well become the test as to which managers, 
themselves, are the most responsible. 








When Asked to What He Attributed His Great 
Success John D. Rockefeller the Elder Replied 
Tersely “‘Others.’” Can You Accept New Ideas? 
Are You Afraid of Your Job? Do You Read 
About Your Business? Are Youa Detail Maniac? 
Are You Approachable? 


Executive 
Self-analysis 


By Cuartes O. LisBEy 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


selves as executives. We are told (and who can doubt it?) that leadership 

is the great demand of all organizations in this emergency—leadership all 
the way down the hierarchy from top management to unit supervisor. So far as 
I can see it always has been so, in the prosperity of the twenties, in the depression 
of the thirties, and in these years of crisis. Leadership is always a necessity. -- There- 
fore, let us ask ourselves five blunt questions. 


T tees in simple, objective terms I am going to suggest an inventory of our- 


Can We Accept New Ideas? 


uRING the depression, I heard Lloyd Douglas, the author of the Magnificent 
D Obsession, speak. As I remember it, he had a striking and optimistic theory 
about planes of civilization. He thought of eras and epochs as existences on fairly 
even planes in which affairs went along without much change or deviation. Then 
every so. often we tumbled upstairs onto another plane. The tumbling process was 
usually violent and arduous but again we regained our balances on a new plane for 
new ordinary living and livelihoods. 

Whether this pleasant theory of civilization appears reasonable today or not, 
we are facing continual, fundamental changes. We are tumbling about. Conver- 
sion of industry to the business of war and later on back again to peaceful pursuits 
is a change so violent as to be upheaval, and this is only one of the tumblings. Who 
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can believe that business life will be just the same again in a few years, that nor- 
malcy on another plane will be the same as anything we have experienced? The 
office cannot be the same again. We have seen this rise of the office as a service 
center of the organization. Whether top management still thinks it is something 


on the wrong side of the ledger or not, we have the details of work with us and all 
their problems. 


The Tumbling Process 


HE modern business office becomes more complex as industrial organization gains 
Tis proportions. What were small and insignificant details, perhaps, a few years 
ago have expanded and accumulated with organizational growth. This is why office 
management was born. These details began to need scientific management quite as 
much as the major phases of industry. I think that I am safe in promising you that 
the demand will never be less. 

I have recently been on loan to an old government agency in Washington, that 
center of accomplishment and confusion. The practices and procedures had served 
well enough until the war emergency exploded in their faces. No organization 
could have taken that in its stride. All employees, new or old, knew that the old 
methods simply could not handle the work to be done. The tumbling process was 
violent to get upon a new plane of operation. | 


An Economy of Deadlines 


LMOsT overnight the organization had grown until few administrators could see 
A it as a whole or understand the coordination of the details. In Washington 
we have to realize a new emphasis. We are living in an economy of deadlines. It 
is not how to do it economically so much as how to do it quickly and counting the 
excessive costs afterwards. Refinements must not disrupt and must come later. 
However, workers are caught in a maelstrom of details and red tape and tremendous 
burdens have been thrown upon coordination. You may have heard the definition 
of a coordinator by Rabbi Gerstenfeld: ‘‘He is a man who brings organized chaos 
out of regimented confusion.’’ The point is that the accumulation of details makes 
major problems that affect the whole productive effort. 

This is no time for provincialism in any field. We must recognize that changes 
will come to us if we do not go to meet them. As Charles F: Kettering says, ‘*Ad- 
vancing waves of other people’s progress sweep over the unchanging man and wash 
him out.’’ The professional mind must come to recognize that knowledge of his 
technical field does not make him an administrator. Even an experienced adminis- 
trator cannot know all the details and new ideas going on in this varied field and 
he must enlist assistance. Many of our problems have already been partly solved by 
others and we cannot close our minds to the experience of others. 
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J. D. Rockefeller Speaks 


NE of the first principles of business relationships is that we make progress 
O through the minds of other people. We can do nothing all alone. We must 
use the minds of other people to get information and to transmute it into action 
again through still other people. When asked to what he attributed his great 
success, John D. Rockefeller, the elder, replied tersely, ‘‘Others.’’ We must never 
forget that here is a great fund of valuable information. 

If we have been administrators for several years, let us ask ourselves: Are we 
an oldtimer? Are we inthe rut? Can we recognize new ideas in our field and wel- 
come their consideration in the face of changes? 


Are We Afraid of Our Jobs? 


SUPPOSE there are few of us who would say yes to that question, certainly not in 
I the hearing of anyone else. Can we meet the challenge of new problems without 
fear and worry but with decision and competency? I like this definition of Ernest 
Hemingway, ‘Courage is grace under pressure.”’ I don’t think of this as just clever 
phraseology; it is worth pondering a while. He may be referring to physical 
courage, but the facing of problems and discouragements in the business world 
demand the same approach, the same grace and deportment. 

There are several little gremlins of fear that are rampant in the office and they 
sometimes scamper over the executive desk. 


Fear of Making Decisions 


HERE are always difficulties in determining the right trend, method, or policy. 

If it were easy it would have been done long ago and there would have been 
others in its place. There may be criticism too because minds come to problems 
from different experience and are influenced by different objectives. Anything really 
important arrives in a welter of opinion. You have heard that “‘An executive is a 
man who makes many decisions some of which are right.’’ Casual as it may appear, 
any decision is often better than no answer at all. Again if we do make a decision 
and follow that course, we seldom can be in a position to know how the other 
decision would have worked out. It is still a matter of opinion. Elbert Hubbard 
wrote once, “‘The man who is afraid of being wrong will stay right where he is.”’ 








































Fear of Subordinates 





ou must have observed the executive who takes more of the credit of a successful 
b ee than really belongs to him. I suppose he is afraid that some junior 
executive will attract too much attention of top management. I am engaged in 
procedural analysis and as we analyze jobs we expect to get the best ideas from the 
men themselves. That is realistic and highly important. One of our rules is to 
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give all credit possible because there is this peculiar attribute of credit. In the 
normal organization, the more credit you give away the more all those involved 
receive; the more one participant tries to grab, the less there seems to be for anyone. 
It reminds me of what Henry Mayer, of Hart, Schaffner, and Marx says of service: 
‘“The more service we give away the more we have left. It does not take up any 
room and you don’t have to dust it off.’’ 


Fear of Employee Opposition 


AN we consult with those in our office who know the details but whose advice 
* may run counter to our own views? Some executives will not hold conferences 
on controversial subjects because they are afraid to meet adverse opinion in the open. 
Instead they resort to swivel chair decisions and the so-called ‘‘yes’’ men are the 
fair-haired children. Aside from the injustice of it, we all know that facts are 
stubborn, logical phenomena, and we cannot see them in an executive crystal ball. 
Practical instruction cannot be given with arbitrary infallibility, and we should not 
resort to this official snobbery. 


Fear of Competency 


Np thereby hangs many an alibi. If this fear is due to a lack of technical skills, 
A there is always training torely upon. The statement that men are born leaders 
is a bit silly and is not substantiated by authority. It may be true that some men 
are better adapted to certain fields of endeavor, but all have to find ways of expan- 
sion in the field. Self-confidence, constructive imagination, energy, andenthusiasm 
are certainly some of the basic qualities of leadership. We cannot maintain these 
and have fears and worries. 

These are four of the familiar fears and you will know of others. They serve 
to point the way to some self-analysis that relates to worries that handicap us. 
Perhaps suggested by this psychology is also the ‘‘martyr complex’’ in which we 
think we are underestimated and unappreciated. How often we are likely to make 
alibis in our reasoning and remember only the facts which build up our martyrdom. 
I don’t have to tell you that business doesn’t make progress on lost causes and 
martyrs are therefore not its leaders. 


The Decisive Boss 


(ie upon a time I had a boss, likeable, competent, and arbitrary. He had 
ability, he asked no advice, and he was decisive. He did know, however, 
that his leadership was under criticism because he had had considerable employee 
trouble. I suppose he did not realize the effect himself, and yet no one ever did 
anything in that branch office in which his was not the major part. All his reports 
proved it. The result was that the home office did not believe him, and if they had 
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they would have questioned his leadership when he had to do everything 
himself. 

There is something silly about fear and worry on the job. The doctor tells us 
so; the psychologist agrees; and public administration experts come to the same 
conclusion. We also know it and we are sorry or derisive of the man who tries to 
walk some tightrope between top management and his employees. 

Again, here is a blunt question for us to face. Are we afraid of those above us or 
below us, afraid to make decisions for fear of criticism? Are we afraid of our jobs? 


Do We Study in Our Field of Business Interest? 


NE of the things I would like to know about any applicant to a position on my 
O staff is this: Is he interested in office management? That is the field in which 
we work, and must expand and if he can’t start with interest there can hardly be 
much promise of development or success. Interest will furnish that extra ounce 
of enthusiasm or nervous energy that makes strongly for accomplishment. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt used to say, ‘‘I am only an ordinary man but, by George, I work at 
it harder than the average man.’’ Intelligent leadership must take us out further 
and further in our field and we must know more and more of the field in order to 
inspire the enthusiasm of discovery. 

There probably never has been a time when so much literature has been published 
and when there was so much detailed information as today. The bibliography 
grows and grows year after year. As executives we should be in touch with this 
spread of information. A book or two on the science of management could hardly 
make any executive a well-read man on the subject. In the modern office, the 
capable secretary can write our letters, the able clerks can do our figuring, but we 
have to do our own reading. 

More and more the magazines have articles that deal with executive techniques. 
It can keep us abreast of the best thinking in our field. I think we often make the 
mistake of reading these articles as something alien and at a distance. We get the 
most out of them by applying the thought to our own situations. And we should 
not forget the humble catalog that is so often such a handbook of information. 


Learn from Salesmen 





ET me say a word too for the modern sales representative. The old type of 
i salesman with merely the hearty exterior has given place to the expert on the 
product. Inthe intelligent quest for business, he has usually been trained in all the 
processes and procedures that surround his product. He obtains his business by 
contributing no small part, and you cannot afford to overlook his valuable in- 
formation. 

In the face of problems, Charles F. Kettering uses a phrase that seems to me is 
important as an attitude. He speaks of “‘intelligent ignorance.’’ ‘‘In research,” 
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he says, ‘whenever you begin to think you know all about any subject, it stops your 


_ progress dead in that subject. As the old colored fellow said: ‘It ain't the things 


you don’t know that hurts you. It’s the things you think you know for sure that 
ain't so’. ” 7 


Even Busy Men Should Read 


HEN I suggest reading to a busy man, I know how unpopular that can be. 

\ V Today the reading matter involved in the transaction of business is really 

staggering. Orsol find it. It is difficult to keep up with the typed and printed 

word, but we can make a selection. We owe it to ourselves that part of our read- 

ing should be in the broader aspect of our business. I think I could go even farther 

than that. It is expressed best again by Theodore Roosevelt. ‘‘Every man owes 
some of his time to the upbuilding of the profession to which he belongs.”’ 

In our self-inventory we may want to ask ourselves, ‘‘How much are we expand- 
ing in our field?’’ Let me put the question in the thought of Thomas J. Watson. 
‘The furniture of our minds consists of what we hear, read, observe, discuss, and 
think each day. Are we retaining in our minds too much old furniture which 
should be replaced by new, or are we making room for new and better furniture to 
meet the constantly changing conditions with which we are confronted?’’ As 
executives what is the furniture of our minds? | 


Do We Get Too Involved in Details? 


ONG ago an old Roman, Marcus Antonius, said ‘‘Be sure therefore that every man 
L is worth just so much as the things are worth about which he busies himself.’’ 
The office manager is largely engaged in marshalling details, and, possibly, accu- 
mulation of trivia. If he gets too close to them he becomes enmeshed so that he 
must discover how to take his details and how to leave them alone. If he gets too 
close to them, despite all his industry he may become a mere detailist. Ifthe is to 
be a leader he must find the way to know about details when they are significant 
and to keep far enough away for an over-all view. 

It is simply elementary in studying the flow of work in the office to watch where 
the papers pile up on desks. Sometimes the bottleneck is occasioned by faulty 
procedures and red tape, and sometimes it is the people who fuss around and cannot 
let go. Lieutenant General’ Somervell has this to say of red tape: “‘Red tape gen- 
crally is defined as customs, rules and procedures that cause unnecessary delay and 
its use is considered to be a prerogative of Government. But red tape is everywhere 
—it is a state of mind as well as a method of procedure. Red tape is the act of post- 
poning decisions, taking your time, playing safe, following routine, stifling initia- 
tive, quitting when the whistle blows, business as usual, politics, picnics, and golf 
as usual.”’ 
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The Florida Mail-man 


T 1s not that detail is really not important. Of course, we know that it is. Re- 
I cently a letter carrier in Florida realized that in twenty years he had walked 
seventy-five unnecessary miles. He went to two second-story office buildings and 
in all these years he failed to notice a connecting door which would have saved 
him from descending to the street and climbing another stairway. Observation 
of details is the basis of all our studies in management down to the therblig of mo- 
tion economy. But they are parts of a whole, and the able executive must be in 
the position to have an over-view. 

The only answer to the problem is in proper delegation of responsibilities. 
The work will not come to us just the way we want it, but by patient training we 
may get it approximately so. Some supervisors are like some editors and cannot 
accept results without excessive and detailed revision. Too often the detailist in 
any activity must shape other people's actions in just his own meticulous manner. 


Catch as Catch Can 


HEN we do receive work back in quite different form than we have expected, 
\ \ are we willing to take part of the blame? It may have been the lack of clarity 
in our instructions. Oral and written instructions are not easy to make with com- 
plete understanding. There is too much of a tendency to explain rapidly from our 
point of view and the poor employee must catch as catch can. It is vital to under- 
standing that instructions must be given as near as possible from the point of view 
of the one who receives them. Few employees like or have the courage to ask many 
questions. The first principle of instructions is that they be understood. 

It is by delegating work to others under us that we educate employees in re- 
sponsibility. Any worthwhile employee can learn to carry responsibility only by 
exercising it. There will be mistakes, but they are important only in repetition. 
Then if check lists cannot correct the employee, possibly we need a shift of duties 
or employees. If we are executives that must get disentangled from details, we 
must place the responsibilities below us, instruct them clearly, and train patiently; 
and we can keep the details at that level. 

As executives are we detailists on whose desks other people’s ideas pile up and 
do not goon? Are we old women with details? Can we see the job as a whole and 
forecast a program of activity? 


Are We Approachable to Emplovees 


ENRY NILEs has written a valuable and delightful paper on *‘Formal and Informal 
Organization in the Office." You may have read it as it was in the NOMA 
Forum for December 1939, and the same ideas are referred to in ‘‘Middle Manage- 
ment’’ by Mary Cushing Howard Niles. They call attention to psychological rela- 
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tionships within an organization which cannot be formalized by chart or text. 
A clever secretary has a power far beyond her position on the organization chart in 
the manner and timeliness with which she schedules reports and appointments to - 
her boss. The ‘‘grapevine’’ that operates in all offices is more rapid and widespread 
than written instructions: The influential employee in the social and the business 
aspects within the office may not be the supervisor, and yet you must enlist his 


cooperation. The strong men and the ‘‘fair-haired boys,’’ for instance, cannot be 
formally classified. 


Mr. Jones and Mr. ‘Smith 


R. NILES says: ‘‘The principles of organization as generally discussed refer 
M mainly to the formal structure of the organization. The informal organiza- 
tion has been studied but superficially as yet, especially on the level above individual _ 
work.’ And again: ‘“The conscious mind may be compared to the formal organiza- 
tion and the subconscious mind to the informal organization. The conscious mind 
believes in logic and believes that it acts logically. Actually there are many influ- 
ences in the subconscious which determine to a large measure the actions of the con- 
scious mind.’’ And this colorful thought: ‘“Congeniality and cooperation are based 
upon mutual understanding, but it is hard to predict what will be the result of trying 
to get various individuals to cooperate Two hydrogen atoms plus one oxygen 
atom combined give a new substance, water, which has qualities quite different from 
either of the two gases which form it. Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith put to work to- 
gether produce—who knows? Fireworks or a steam engine?’’ 

I have referred to Mr. Miles’s paper because it points to influences so important 
in relationships between the executive and the people under him on whom his success 
really depends. It is quite easy in the business world for a person of responsibility 
to climb up on a pedestal. Secretaries, administrative assistants, and all the clerical 
force are engaged in plot to make us think that we are a lot more important, more 
intelligent and witty, and more of a leader than we really are. Martial, the Roman 
writer, has said this to many generations. ‘‘When your crowd of attendants so 
loudly applaud you, Pomponius, it is not you but your banquet that is so eloquent.”’ 
In short, it is easy to become a prima donna. 


The Odd Brilliant Stick 


OTH men and machines are necessary to the office. We can take the cover from 
B the intricate mechanism of an adding machine and marvel at the detail of cogs 
and wheels and levers that revolve and synchronize in the intricate process. It is 
quite marvelous and we say that it can almost think. _ That is just it. Intricate 
as it is, it cannot think. And if we could see the greater, more complex mechanism 
involved in thought we would realize what a responsibility is in our care. We 
may be careless of this greatest of all office mechanisms, which makes this informal 
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organization of which Mr. Niles has written. The question is: How close are we 
to the personnel in our office; how much do we know about them; how much leader- 
ship do we exercise? 

How well do men get along together? The odd stick, however brilliant, usually 
is the center of personnel troubles. 

Grievances are not always real, but they are real to the employee. He must be 
heard completely and sympathetically. The barrel must be emptied before we can 
fill it with our own ideas. 

Correction is often necessary but it can cause everlasting injury if given before 
others. 

Employees who understand the broad objectives of our program can work more 
enthusiastically and intelligently than those working day by day in the dark. 


Try Smiling at Your Mirror 


uMmoR, that is, mental balance, is most valuable to a supervisor. Life is never 
H quite so serious as some supervisors would have us believe. ‘‘Life is a mirror,”’ 
as someone has said, ‘“Try smiling in it.”’ 

The employee feels that his advancement depends on you. You can make him 
a ‘‘yes’’ man or you can make him pull his enthusiastic weight in the office. 

One of the most vicious types of executives is the so-called bull of the woods. 
Ihave worked under him. He is usually not so tough as his exterior would lead him 
toappear. While his word is arbitrary on-the-spot law, he usually sees through the 
eyes of atrusty few. There is often a little sadism in his psychology, and he is not 
averse to causing fear. He came up the hard way and likes to see others come up in 
the same fashion. I am sure that his ‘personality image’’ is quite different from 
that which others see for him. He is really out-of-date in this day and age. 

As executives, are we approachable to employees? Do we know what is going 
on in our informal organization? There are many types of prima donna in the office. 
Are we one of them? 


How to Get a Jolt 


N our inventory, I have asked five very simple, very blunt questions. I could 

have asked more. Are we egotists? Are we indolent? Have we integrity? 
You can throw in your own questions. The point is to start asking any questions 
and evaluate the answers. If there is something missing in our leadership, it is 
never too late to do something about it. 

I wonder how many of us would dare to circulate a rating sheet of ourselves 
among our employees? That is, circulate a sheet to be filled out anonymously. It 
has beendone. I suspect that each of us would receive a series of jolts, just or unjust. 
You have heard it said that institutions are the lengthened shadow of aman. Toa 
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certain extent, I have found that true in many offices. The atmosphere of the office 
and its informal organization is greatly influenced by the executive. They tend to 
copy his personality. 


| If—Not Otherwise 


(1) If we have an open mind and an experimental attitude toward our work, 
the office as a whole is alive to new thoughts and opportunities to assist us. 

(2) If we are unafraid in our relationships, the office too has courage to decide 
and to expand with a release of energy. 

(3) If we are interested in our field, the office as well gains in enthusiasm and 
experience. 

(4) If we delegate responsibilities, the office will release us from details and 
follow our leadership in a program. 

(5) If we are approachable, the office again tends to get on well among its mem- 
bers and pull together toward our objectives. 


From a paper presented to the Chattanooga Chapter of the National Office ‘nial 
Association. 














Office Management 


Being continued outlines of some talks given at the twenty-fourth annual conference of 
the National Office Management Association at Detroit, Mich. (For previous papers see 
October, 1943 PERSONNEL JOURNAL, P. 130.) 


I. WOMEN IN THE OFFICE 


By C. F. Hotwiecer 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


T Has been stated:that only approximately 50% of the boys who returned from 

World War I came back to their old jobs. They had seen new worlds and had 

lived rugged outdoor lives. The important point is that we did not particu- 
larly miss them because women had taken their places so satisfactorily. 


Present Company Policies 


yp New York Chapter Research Project on the subject, of the NOMA showed 
that, of the 32 companies reporting, which employed approximately 32,000 
people, 530 men left for the armed services in 1942 and were replaced by 406 women— 
76% replacement. 

The Western Electric Company employed 12,300 salaried people in 1940. Of 
these, 25% were women. In 1941 this proportion increased to 29%, in 1942, to 37%, 
and in 1943 39% of a total of 21,000 salaried employees are women. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America employed 198 people in their general 
office in May 1939. Of this number 88, or 4094 were women. At present this 
office employs 296 people and of this number 184, or 62%, are women. 

In one department of the Johns-Manville Corporation, less than 50% of the 
office employees were women in 1940, while in this same department there are now 
75% women employees. 

‘We have trained them for high level jobs and for work in supervisory capacities. 
They have demonstrated their ability to handle these functions as well as they can. 
As a consequence, large organizations are, without hesitation, investing consider- 
able money in training programs to qualify women for the highly skilled and super- 
visory jobs in their offices left vacant by men who have been, and are being called 
to the colors. 
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II. OFFICE-SHOP COMPETITION 


By A. F. Trumsore 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LLIs-CHALMERS in Milwaukee has approximately 23,000 people working in 
A* office and shop, approximately 3,000 of whom are office people. We 
have what we call our main office and our shop office. 

Our first problem is, what are we going to do with the shop offices where you 
have a girl who wears exactly the same uniform,—-not a very good looking outfit,— 
striped denim with cap, the same color, has to wear safety glasses all day long,— 
who is making $135 a month, working alongside of a girl whose pay check for the 
last month was $500. That's two extremes I am quoting. 

But let me give you the average of what has happened.’ This girl doing office 
work in the shop, which consists of ordinary clerical work, typewriting, stenogra- 
phic work, filing work, receives a salary of $135 a month. The girl who works out 


in the shop, has an average salary for the same time of $200 a month. Those are 
actual earnings on piece work. 


The Problem 


Nz that might seem to you to create quite a problem; they wear the same type 
of clothes, and work close together in the shop. 

In the front office the average salary is approximately the same as in the shop 
office, not quite as much, but it’s way below that of what the girls are making in 
the shop. You might say, ‘Well, how do you get anybody to work in the office at 
all2’” We do, and we keep them there. The turnover in our shop office force for 
the past six months has been 32 people per 1,000, while the turnover in the office 
has been 12 people per 1,000. | ' 

First there is careful selection in hiring. We get three types of people who 
apply at our office. One wants to work in the shop; one wants to work in the office, 
and the third cannot decide whether shop or office. We, by testing very carefully, 
select these people. Sometimes you find the people who think they would like to 
work in the shop aren't fitted for it. We talk them into an office job, or vice versa, 
and as for the persons who cannot make up their minds, they give us the greatest 
concern of all. We try to place them correctly. 

We try to point out the advantages of the office jobs compared to the shop jobs. 
First of all, they are more permanent; that, even in a time like this, is a good selling 
point. A lot of people are interested in only how much money they can make 
today. There is only one place to put those people and that’s in the shop, let them 
run a machine, because they will never be fit for any office job at all. 
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The Marriage Incentive 


N THE Office there are a lot of girls who are looking forward to marriage. They 
I feel their opportunities are so much better there, because the class of people they 
meet in the shop certainly aren’t the type of men they are looking for, for future 
husbands. 

Then we have the advantage of dress. The girls in the shop must wear slacks, 
in some parts of the shop they must wear uniforms, while in the office, where a 
girl does not meet the public, we allow her to wear whatever she likes. She can 
come in with slacks, or with socks. Where she meets the public, of course, she 
must wear the uniform type of dress you expect to see in the street atany time. Then 
they also have the advantage of the lunch room, which means a lot to some girls, 
where they get a fairly nice lunch for 20¢ a day. Vacations,—the girl in the shop 
gets a vacation after one year of three days. The girl who has been with us one 
year in the office gets two weeks’ vacation. 


No Time Clock 


HEN this question of lost time, absenteeism. The girl who works in the shop, 
L's the minute she is off, doesn’t get paid fot it. The girl in the office, unless she 
makes a habit of it,—habitual absenteeism,—does get paid for it. The girls in the 
office don’t punch a time clock. They can more or less go as they please. Those 
are some of the advantages that our office people have over the shop people, and 
which we try to point out to them in hiring. 

The second thing is wages. I pointed out some of the extremes. There is a 
difference, and a considerable difference. First of all, we have a job analysis pro- 
gram in our office where evéry person’s job is rated and they are paid a maximum 
and a minimum for that particular type of job. We point out to them the oppor- 
tunity of advancing from one grade to another if they want to properly apply them- 
selves, and want to get some further schooling beyond what they have had. I 
cannot advocate a job analysis program too strongly, because it is one way of keep- 
ing office people happy,—to make them feel they are getting as much for what they 
are doing as the person in the next office or the office across the street. 

Another method we use of keeping our office people happy is by continually 
making wage surveys to see what the going wages are in the community, and our 
policy has been to pay at least as much, if not above the average in the community. 


Government Competition 


OQ” turnover is 12 people per thousand in the office. Of those 12, less than two 
people have gone from the office to the shop. As a matter of fact, the figure 
would be 1.8% throughout. About 50% of those people, six of them, go to mili- 
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tary service. The rest of them leave for various reasons, getting married, some few 
go to other companies. As a matter of fact, our biggest competitor is not the shop, 
but the Government, because somehow or other the Government can pay more for 
typists and stenographers than we in industry feel we can afford to pay. | 

Thirdly, a person working in the office has the advantage of the rate being 
reviewed every six months or sooner, and increases are often put through. Our 
policy is to review the rates at least every six months and in some departments less 
than that, and if the person shows any progress whatever, to give themaraise. In 
other words, we believe not in enormous raises at one time, but smaller raises more 
often. | 

It may seem strange to you that very few people want to go from a job in the 
main office to the shop. That very rarely happens; it is less than two people per 
1,000 employes. But there are an awful lot of people who want to come from the 
shop into the main office. So the problem of competition between the shop and 
the office is not very critical at the present time, and you can keep that competition 
less critical by having a good job analysis program, pointing out the advantages 
that bridge that difference in wages between the shop and the office. 


All Secretaries ' 


ow what is going to happen in the future? I think that the competition will 
N grow less and less between the shop and the office and for this reason: We 
have found at our plant,—and in one division of our company at West Allis, 82.6% 
of the production workers are females,—that the type of girl who will fit into the 
shop work, will very rarely fit into the office work. 

We have also found that the type of girl who is capable of doing office work does 
not want to go into the shop, because the majority of girls, in our experience, when 
they go out socially, are always “‘secretary’’ to somebody or other. We have no 
typists or stenographers, if you hear them speaking on the street, they are all** secre- 
taries’’ but, of course, that’s not true. They do like that distinction which is 
brought to them, and this enables them to sort of hold a higher plane of life, by 
working in an office. 


Ill. INDUCTING NEW EMPLOYEES 


By OrviL_LeE FrYE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


employee to his company, to his supervisor, to his job, and to his fellow-work- 
ers. This will pay both short and long run dividends. 


—.3~ 


[ Is practical to do anything that can be done to properly introduce the new 
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Emotional Strains 


T 1s found that the greatest percentage leave within the first few weeks of their 
I employment. The Army has found that the emotional strains and the need for 
adjustment of the new inductee are greatest during the first month of service. Dis- 
missals and AWOL cases are most common during this period, which indicates that 
the “‘change’’ factor created by the new environment, the new duties, and the new 
responsibilities produces a severe strain on the emotional behavior of the individual. 

There is little reason to doubt that comparable emotional strains are present 
also in the new clerical employee. If he is not given the proper introductory treat- 
ment during the first few months of service with the company, labor turnover, ab- 
senteeism, tardiness, and general deficiency more than likely will result. 

Labor turnover, tardiness, and absenteeism are on the upgrade due to the fact 
that management has given too little attention to one of its major human relations 
responsibilities—the responsibility of selling the new employee the feeling that he 
has an important job to do. 


Basic Similarities 


acu individual has a personality distinct from that of his fellow men, but in 
E spite of this, the basic attitudes and reactions of most people are somewhat 
similar and tend to follow the same general pattern; he is very susceptible to favor- 
able working conditions, and as a normal human being, he responds to congenial 
supervisors and fellow-workers, because he is basically a social animal; he is eager 
to make good, and for that reason he is interested in prestige, promotion, and recog- 
nition. He wants to have confidence in management, and in most cases security is 
uppermost in his mind. Naturally, he resents anything that tends to belittle his 
importance and he likes to be asked for his opinion. In general, he likes people 
who like him. 


Attitudes Like Clay 


oss are plentiful and new employees who are not shown the proper consideration 
J are likely to become indifferent, tardy, too frequently absent from work, and if 
the situation goes too far, they may even quit their jobs. Management, therefore, 
must concern itself with the attitudes of all employees, especially the new ones. 
Management must see to it that each new employee becomes company-conscious 
‘and that he derives real satisfaction from his work, even though he realizes that his 
contribution is but a small part of the total group effort. This process is one that 
should start in the initial interview when the applicant first applies for a job, and 
it should continue throughout his employment. 
The attitudes of new employees are like clay. They are flexible and plastic, 
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and therefore need the hands of a skilled artist to moid them into useful and produc- 
tive channels. 

The proceduré for making the new clerk feel at home has five fundamental parts: 
first, to make him feel at home in the employment process; second, to make him feel 
at home in the company; third, to make him feel at home in his department; fourth, 
to make him feel at home in his job; and fifth, the follow-up, which has as its pur- 
pose, assurance that the procedure produces optimum results. 


Making the New Clerk “Feel at Home’”’ 


M* important is the interview itself. Applicants like to feel they are given 
every opportunity to clearly, honestly, and fully state their cases and to feel 
the employment interview is thorough and business-like, for their future is at stake. 
In my observation of interviewers at work, I find the following points, when fol- 
lowed religiously, leave a friendly impression on the applicant. 


al 


. The applicant should first be put at ease. 

2. The interviewer should have an attitude of friendliness and helpful- 
ness, trying to see the applicant’s problem, as well as the 
company’s. | 

3. The manner of the interviewer should be courteous, tactful, busi- 
ness-like and poised at all times. 

4. Overstated promises regarding the employee's future should never 
be made. 

5. The interviewer should work easily, never appearing to hurry even 
when he is under considerable pressure, because the appearance of 
tenseness is contagious and may find its way to the applicant, mak- 
ing him more susceptible to resentment. 

6. The interviewer should be especially careful to cover accurately all 
details regarding the job, such as wages, hours, the kind of work, 
its permanence, etc., so that a clear understanding is reached. 

7. The applicant should be given ample opportunities to express him- 
self freely and to ask questions. He likes the chance to express 
himself, and especially dislikes one-sided interviews—those that 
concern themselves with the company’s side only. 

8. Lastly, the applicant should leave the employment department with 

the feeling that he has received friendly, business-like treatment, 

that resulted in his appointment to a position mutually beneficial 
to him and to the company. 


Suggested List of Methods 


H’ sHouLp learn not only something of the company’s history but also the rules, 
regulations, and advantages that will affect him personally. 
A suggested list of these is: 
A personal talk by the president 
Individual conferences 
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Question and answer sessions 

Motion pictures or slides of the company’s history, production, build- 
ings and branches 

A tour of the various departments 

A personal letter of welcome from the president to the new employee 

An Employee Handbook (the most commonly used method). 


Some of the high-lights of this phase of making the employee feel at home in 
his company are: an explicit welcome; a constantly implied or expressed cordiality 
periodically appearing throughout the process; that part of the company’s history 
that would be of interest and useful to the average employee; a dramatized story of 
the products or services to make the employee realize the importance of his com- 
pany in our democratic way of life. 

Nearer to the employee's heart are salary plans, promotion plans, rating plans, 
rules governing hours, vacations, holidays and the suggestion system. Employee 
services such as: group life insurance plans, cafeterias, medical service, health in- 
surance, savings plans, physical examinations, libraries, house organs and pension 
plans are of special interest to him. 


“At Home’’ in His Department 


. supervisor should, as his first step, welcome the new clerk and see that he is 


immediately introduced to all his fellow-workers. 


An explanation of office customs and special, localized practices, will help re- 
move feelings of strangeness. 


“At Home” in His Job 


HE most recent development along this line has been made by the War Production 

Board in a course entitled ‘‘Job Instructor Training.”’ 

The human aspect of supervision should include visits by the supervisor to the 
workplace, a spirit of helpfulness, a development of the “‘we attitude,”’ incentives 
without pressure, leadership instead of driving, credit where credit is due, and an 
opportunity for the worker to fully appreciate his importance in office production. 
Individual differences, both mental and emotional, differences in special interests, 
desires, abilities, working preferences and age should not be overlooked when work- 
ing with the new clerk. 


Follow-up Assures Success 


ge purpose is to control the procedures so that success, is assured and improve- 
ments are made through foresight, instead of expediency. Whether the em- 
ployee likes his job, his surroundings, his supervisor, the people with whom he 
works, can easily be brought out in a skillful interview. 
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It implies a human warmth, a feeling that the organization is informal in every 
working group. It includes a display of sympathy, understanding, interest, and a 
spirit of helpfulness. Indispensable in it is a natural liking for people, a respect 
for them and a consciousness that the little things count. 


IV. PROBABLE POST-WAR SITUATION 


By C. F. Hotwieer 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


W: WILL need to depend upon women to handle important and supervisory 


jobs. The question is, will women stay? I believe a large percentage of 
them will, though I do not believe that the majority of women will seek 
a career life rather than a home life and I do not advocate that they should. I 
believe a goodly percentage of women will be dropping out of our offices at the 
higher or supervisory levels continuously because, up to that point, they will still be 
of marriageable age and will follow their natural objective in life—that of marriage. 

With more women moving into these higher level jobs, we find ourselves facing 
new problems and a new type of office. 

Should women be considered in all respects on the same level with men? Should 
they be paid the same salaries? Should they be permitted to smoke in our offices? 
Should they be expected to work the same number of hours as men did? If women 
assume these responsibilities, why shouldn’t they be considered on the same level 
as men? Why shouldn't they be paid the same salaries? If we permit men in our 
offices to smoke, why shouldn’t we permit women? On the other hand, women 
must recognize the fact that if they are considered on the same level with men, 
they must be expected to work the same hours. If a job has not been completed at 
five o’clock, they will be expected to complete it before leaving for the day, regard- 
less of social engagements, just as a man would. 


How Far Can Women Go? 


ow far can women go in business? We might very well ask the same question 
H of men. Comparatively few men rise to high executive responsibilities. 
They are limited by their own capabilities. I believe the same applies to women, 
with one exception. I believe that a woman's rise in business is more apt to be cur- 
tailed by her natural desires for marriage. 

What about the young boys who will be coming along? Will they want to 
come into our offices composed of, let us say, 75% women? Will they want to work 
with and under these women? They have a grand opportunity to learn to know 
women better, to better understand their points of view, their habits, their pecu- 
liarities, if any. Formerly, they learned largely of the popularities of men. The 
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fact that most women will be dropping out of business at certain levels more rapidly 
than men would drop out at those same levels, will give these boys a better oppor- 
tunity for rapid promotion. Their early business experience of working with 
women may fit them better for executive responsibilities later. 

What should our post-war policy be on the question of retaining and/or hiring 
married women? Are we going to bar married women and dismiss those in our 
employ who marry but wish to remain in business for a time? 

Some of our most loyal and valuable women employees have been married for a 
number of years. In many cases, we have found them to be more dependable and 
ambitious than single women. Why should we change our policy? 


Compulsory Military Service Likely 


ROM present indications, there is a good likelihood that at least one year’s 
F compulsory military service for our boys will be put into effect after the war, 
If this happens, it means that for at least one year there will not be available to us 
a crop of young boys to take over our office boy and mail room activities. This 
will, therefore, be just one other factor that will make it necessary for us to rely 
upon young girls to continue to carry on these activities. 

The post-war office world appears to be much more feminine than it was in 1939. 
Forward-looking office executives will consider their future organizations and their 
future problems now. Personnel planning today, instead of after final victory, will 
free the planners for an attack on the other post-war problems, and they will be 
many. 














The Results of These Studies by Engineers of the 
Psychological Problems of Work—Particularly 
Light Repetitive Operations—Seem to Show 
that the Less Attention a Worker Pays to His 
Job the Better He Does It. 


Take the 
Mind Away 


By Forrest H. KirKxpatTrick 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


OsT reports as to the use of music, delivered by means of a plant broadcast 
\ | or public address set-up, indicate positive results in increasing the output 
and satisfaction of all kinds of workers—industrial workers, dock-hands, 
and office employees. Labor union officers have reported ‘‘marked improvement in 
attitude, work-output, and satisfaction.’’ Some of the reports rest on the belief 
that ‘‘boredom’’ is due to a consciousness of uniformity and repetition. The as- 
sumption is made, therefore, that anything that will ‘‘take the mind away”’ will 
reduce boredom. With the development of machinery, mental boredom rather than 
fatigue has become increasingly important in repetitive tasks, and mental rather 
than physical fatigue has arisen in the routine and exacting work of assembly, 
adjustment, and inspection. 


Research Results 


AN A recent meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Professor 
Harold Burris-Meyers, of Stevens Institute of Technology, and his associate 
Raymond N. Cardinell reported on studies of ‘‘Music in Industry.’’ Their research 
was reported on charts which showed: 


1. The daily output of employees plotted against time showed an in- 
crease of 6.8% where music was broadcast, as compared with pro- 
duction figures under precisely similar conditions where there was 
no work music provided. 

. The total production per 100 manhours for a group of approximately 
100 employees of all degrees of experience, in two typical weeks, one 
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before and one after a music installation was made, indicating an 

average production increase of 11.4%. 

3. In only one week after music was installed was production lower 
than during the ‘‘control week’’ before the musical installation. 
The average increase in production was reported to be 7.6%. 

4. With one chart, it was reported that, on a piece-work basis, 
employees got tired and went home early, as compared with produc- 
tion after a music installation was made. 

5. From an average of 22.15% of absenteeism in weeks without music, 
there was a reduction of 2.85% average with music. 

6. In the case of properly planned music programs, an increase in pro- 

duction of 6.8% was determined as against an average program by 

any self-styled expert. 


Five years ago in a study of fatigue and boredom Wyatt and Langdon tested the 
effect of music upon British workers engaged in simple repetitive tasks in a chocolate 
factory. They were making paper “‘snappers,’’ the completion of each one requiring 
about thirty seconds. The output of twelve young workers was recorded at fifteen- 
minute intervals during the day. 

Five morning conditions were tested over a period of ninety-five days as follows: 
thirty days without music; then fifteen days with thirty minutes of music followed 
after a half-hour by forty-five minutes of music; then ten days with four thirty- 
minute periods at half-hour intervals; and finally twenty-five days without music. 
The music, produced by phonograph, increased the average output, but the amount 
varied. The largest increase, 6 per cent, resulted from morning music; the smallest, 
2.6 per cent, from one period each in morning and afternoon; and an intermediate 
group of 4.4 per cent from four periods in the course of the day. Although the 
averages show consistent improvement from the music, individuals differed in their 
reaction to it. | 


Time Drags Most in Morning 


Ye study of 350 other British factory workers revealed that these employees 
feel that time drags worst during the first two hours of each half of the work- 
day, and that from 77 to 97 per cent of these same workers feel that they cam think of 
other things while they work and that time passes more quickly when they do 
not think of other things. Music’s favorable influence upon output may be partly 
due to its ability to add to the mind-imagery of the worker, sometimes dulled by 
concentration upon a repetitive task long since mastered. 


Influence on S crappage 


N a study made by Humes at a radio tube factory, the production records of eighty- 
eight female assemblers was studied over a period of many weeks. His interest 
was focused upon the scrappage rate and its correlation with the presentation of slow 
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TAKE THE MIND AWAY 


music, fast music, mixed programs of slow and fast music, and no music atall. Both 
slow and fast music showed less scrappage than the absence of music or than mixed 
program. Other results were less clear-cut, the mixed programs for instance, mak- 
ing for improvement only when certain tube models were being assembled. Em- 
ployee morale was reported to be higher with music than without it. Considerably 
less certain are reports to the favorable effect of music on those operations which 
require continued mental concentration. : 

There is considerable published opinion to substantiate the partly validated 
thesis that music has several desirable influences in industrial plants. Some comes 
from management and some from labor. Wynford Reynolds, in charge of a British 
program, has declared of industrial music—‘‘It is a tonic like a cup of tea, something 
to cheer the mind. You will get increased output all right,.but it will be spread 
over the work-spell as a whole. You will not necessarily get it while the music 
is actually being played.’’ Reynolds advises use of not more than 2} hours of music 
a day, in periods lasting from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

According to the British Industrial Welfare Society, ‘‘On the whole the con- 
census . . . seems to be that music does much to relieve the monotony of repetitive 
work, and produces a stimulus to increased output, and in the opinion of the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society there is no doubt that this development is not merely a 
wartime one, but that music at work will remain a definite feature of industry.” 


Best Types of Music 


a is much opinion but little experimental evidence as to the effects of differ- 
ent types of music. It is maintained that British experience indicates slow 
waltzes, rhumbas, hot music, music that is too thickly scored, and vocals should 
be avoided. A survey of British employers using music showed that two-thirds of 
those reporting want vocals occasionally and a majority prefer men vocalists; four- 
teen types of broadcast programs received this rank order: light orchestra without 
vocal, ballroom orchestra without vocal, brass band without vocal, swing orchestra 
or accordian without vocal, small novelty combination featuring xylophone, band 
with few vocals, light orchestra dance band without vocal, theatre organ, rhythmic 
records of light classical music, dance-time records, military band, salon orchestra, 
dance band, band playing folk songs and dances of another nation. 

Kerr has studied music preferences of factory workers and he has reported on a 
number of studies in individual plants. He has stressed preference differences in 
terms of geography, age, sex, and type of employment. Several studies have re- 
ported that workers in the factory and work applicants feel that music helps pro- 
duction, job satisfaction, and general morale. 

It seems fair to conclude there is evidence that the use of music relieves boredom 
and that it facilitates socializing. There is also general agreement that, properly 
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controlled, music may increase happiness and contentment in work, improve worker 
relationships, and lessen feelings of fatigue. Music seems to be most often appre- 
ciated by workers who perform repetitive manual tasks which require little mental 
concentration. The kind of music best suited for each workroom or each factory 
must be determined from a careful analysis of personnel—in terms of age, sex, 
national background, etc. 
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The Armed Forces are Taking from Industrial 
Occupations a Great Many Men with Special- 
ized Experience and Ability. It Does Its Best 
to Make the Best Use of These, in Deciding 
Upon Training for the Men. 


Quartermaster 
Corps Classification 


By M/Scr. Josrepx C. DuNLEAVY 
Camp Lee, Va. 


LASSIFICATION, the Army’s modern personnel allocation system, is handled for 
C the expansive Quartermaster Replacement Training Center at Camp Lee, 
Virginia, by an office which may easily be termed its nerve center. Proper 
personnel classification probably is more essential than any other phase of the service 


to the ultimate success of Quartermaster work. Literally, it is the root of Quarter- 
master service. 


What Quartermaster Services Are 


UARTERMASTER services may be compared roughly with those provided by a 

large mail order house, greatly expanded. Its functions, primarily, are pro- 
curement and distribution—and its personnel must be selected with that in mind. 
Moreover, Quartermaster activities cover a multitude of other trades analogous to 
civilian occupations, such as laundry operation, sterilization, salvage, refrigeration, 
plumbing, motor vehicle operation and repair, baking, cooking, and reclamation of 
clothing, textile, canvas, shoes and leather. 

Seven days a week, day and night, the corps of specialists in the Classification 
and Assignment Section send to the many shops and schools, men qualified to learn 
and do the job the Army way. Without the skilled and tireless effort of the numer- 
ous officers and enlisted mem in the classification setup, the Quartermaster Corps 
would be lacking in much of the punch it is showing today. 

On arrival at Camp Lee from the many reception centers throughout the United 
States, the recruit finds himself a ‘‘ward’’ of Classification the moment he steps off 
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the train. He is met by a reception group from the Classification section and es- pa 
corted to a hot meal, and then to his bunk. Henceforth he is more or less a charge te 
; of the company officers and non-coms, but-his association with Classification has re 
not been terminated. is 
Within a short time our raw trainee finds himself closeted with one of QMRTC’s qu 
skilled interviewers. He already has been interviewed at his reception center for A 
the purpose of preparing his ‘‘Form 20"’ card—the 6” x 8” yellow card which lists 
all the pertinent facts about the man’s birth, home, education, job history, -Army tc 
test scores, Army training, and any other aptitudes or talents he may possess. The in 
‘‘Form 20’’ card follows the soldier physically throughout his Army career. Unit al 
commanders in the field keep the cards for the men under their command on file and tl 
may use their men as they see fit. b 
1 
Selecting the Right Training School t 


ut the QMRTC interview is the more important interrogation, since it will 
B introduce the trainee to a school—a school which will fit him to carry on his 
part in important Quartermaster missions in light of the ‘‘Form 20”’ data, additional 
information from the soldier, and the changing quotas of the Quartermaster Corps 
for men trained in its various jobs. ] 
Entire companies of new soldiers are assembled in the interviewing rooms 
of the Classification and Assignment building, located in center of camp. First ¢ 
a non-commissioned officer gives a detailed explanation of the qualifications and I 
requirements necessary for assignment to the 20-odd technical training schools. 
The recruit then views a list of the schools on a large guide in the room, and is 
asked to make three choices, basing his preference on his work in civilian life and 
his likes and dislikes. 
The new Quartermaster soldier no more than makes his selections when he 
hears his name called and finds himself sitting alongside an interviewer. Still 
ill at ease with the nervousness that naturally comes with a drastic change of sur- 
roundings and mode of life, he faces his questioner with obvious mixed emotions. ) 
This feeling, however, is only momentary, for the interviewer opens the talk with 
an informal, ‘‘Good morning, John. How are you?’’ The tension has been al- 
layed by the salutation. | 








Checks Civilian Background 


ITH the recruit’s qualification card, made out at his reception center, before 
him, the QMRTC classification interviewer reviews the new soldier's civilian 
background as a precautionary measure. The usual sequence of opening questions 
follows: ‘“What did you do in civilian life, John? Do you drive? What do you 
think you might like best to do in Camp Lee?’’ Truck driving is an important 
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part of Quartermaster work, making that school, of necessity, the largest of the 
technical training units. To qualify for this school, prior driving knowledge is a 
requirement. But the interrogation along this line does not mean the recruit 
is slated for truck driving. He may have driven a truck several years, and still be 
qualified through other experience and schooling to be considered for the job of an 
Army clerk. 

It is up to the interviewer, who has received intensive training in this respect, 
to get the recruit to speak freely. Thus at the conclusion of the consultation, the 
interviewer is ready to base his recommendation for assignment on past experience 
and preferences as well as general appearance and aptitude. With the same token, 
the trainee is satisfied he will be doing his bit for his country whether he is to be a 
baker, cook, electrician, laundryman, shoe repairman, truck driver, mechanic, 
machinist, plumber, carpenter, warehouseman, clerk, or any of the other technicians 
that make up the Quartermaster Corps. He knows his assignment will come within 
the province of his three choices, with the probability that his number one selection 
will be chosen, if he is qualified, and if the need of the service present. 


Final Classification 


ROBABLY as important as the interviewer are the classifiers, who examine the 
Pp interviewer's report and weigh every potentiality of the recruit. It is their 
duty to carry out the ultimate objective of classification—assigning the enlisted 
man to a duty where the Army may obtain full use of his intelligence, education, 
leadership and occupational skill. While he does not see the soldier, the classifier 
gets a clear picture of his personality and ability through the interviewer's report 
and recommendations. Before making final disposition, however, the classifier 
must take into consideration the quota requirements set by the War Department for 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

All this does not terminate the task of Classification and Assignment. As 
long as the trainee remains in the QMTRC, members of the section are in constant 
contact with the man, his associations, his advancements. His ability with the 
rifle as well as his school grades are recorded. Very often, if he shows special merit, 
the soldier is sent to an advanced school at some other station, upon the completion 
of his technical school training at Camp Lee. 

Brigadier General Guy I. Rowe is commanding general of the Camp Lee Quar- 
termaster Replacement Training Center. Colonel James L. Whelchel, QMRTC 
Personnel head, supervises the Classification and Assignment section which is 
directed by Lieutenant Colonel Lloyd M. Morris. Major Howard E. Page is classi- 
fication officer. These men see to it that the policy of ‘“‘fitting the square peg into 
the square hole’’ is religiously followed. Unquestionably this policy has helped 
no little to lift the “‘combat Quartermaster’’ to the niche it occupies in the American 
Army today. 
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ECONOMICS AND PROBLEMS OF LABOR 


By Philip Taft. Harrisburg. Stackpole & Sons. 1942. 994 pp. Price $4.00 
Reviewed by Forest H. Kirkpatrick 


This comprehensive textbook is evidently the product of mature teaching ex- 
perience and a long interest in the problems of labor. Its range is broad, its or- 
ganization clear, and its content meaty. It is written in a fresh and interesting 
style and has the merit of being both sympathetic to labor in the Soviet economy 
or the regulation of certain labor practices in this country. The authors shows 
at many points a genuine ability to condense important subjects to a minimum with- 
out sacrifice of the kind of detail which makes a presentation satisfying. He would 
have been well advised to use this method with regard to many other parts in which 
the detail is excessive and in some cases wholly temporary. Within individual 
paragraphs, the illustrative statistics could have been reduced, and the space used 
for the more general summarizations and conclusions. 

The book is particularly valuable in compact references and restatements of 
labor history and of economic theory bearing on labor problems. It also has the 
virtue of being fully sympathetic to problems of scientific and personnel manage- 
ment. Many people whose consideration of the labor problems has chiefly been 
one of labor’s difficulty with employers seem little aware of management’s per- 
plexities in administering labor problems and the intelligent means that have been 
provided for handling such problems. The book could have been somewhat 
strengthened in this particular. In general appraisal, however, in spirit and con- 
tent, it is the most satisfactory textbook on the problems of labor now available. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Univ. of Michigan Press. Ann Arbor. 1943. Paper cover. Litho. 170 pp. 
$3.00 


This is a summary of eight discussions sponsored by the Industrial Relations 
Section of the University of Michigan on important problems of personnel manage- 
ment in war industries. Fifty executives in the Detroit area participated in the 
conference. Among the topics well handled in this report include Filling Man- | 
power Requirements, Selection & Induction of New Employees, Training & Up- 3 
grading Manual Workers, Selecting Foremen, Wage & Salary Determination Today, 7 
Adjustment Policies in Stabilization, Absenteeism, Labor-Management Cooperation, 
etc. There is little original or new material in this report, but it is a good over-all 
picture of the personnel management job today in war industries. 














